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with Mr. Henderson at Munich in the middle of July. Since then, the
indications pointed to an intention on the part of the German Govern-
ment to stand their ground when the discussions were resumed at
Geneva, and to insist that a failure of the armed Powers to reduce their
armaments would leave Germany free to rearm herself. On the
15th September, for instance, Freiherr von Neurath made a statement
to foreign press representatives in Berlin in which he took the line
that there could be no more giving way by Germany. If the highly
armed countries continued to evade their obligations to disarm, the
German Government would 'have the right and the duty to provide
for the equality and security of its own people according to its own
judgement and without any hesitation or false scruple'. Neverthe-
less, when informal discussions on disarmament began again on the
fringe of the League Assembly towards the end of September, com-
petent observers found grounds for optimism in the apparently
sincere desire to come to an agreement which was manifested by
members of the German delegation. After a few days, however,
during which Monsieur Paul-Boncour, Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden,
Signer Suvich (the Italian Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs),
Mr. Norman Davis, Freiherr von Neurath and Dr. G5bbels all took
part in intensive negotiations, the feeling of optimism gave place to
the realization that there was no real advance to record. A certain
progress was made in determining the steps which could be taken in
such matters as the reorganization of effectives before the reduction
of material began, but there appeared to be little prospect that the
German demand for equality of rights would ultimately prove com-
patible with the latest form of the French demand for security. The
German representatives did not reject outright the idea of dividing
the duration of the Disarmament Convention into two periods, but
they insisted that the supervision which was to come into effect during
the first period must be generally applied, and that specific under-
takings on the part of the heavily armed Powers to reduce their arma-
ments must be included in the convention. They also claimed the right
to possess samples or prototypes of any weapons which were retained
by other Powers during the first period. It was now proposed that the
transformation of the German Reichswehr into a short-service army,
in accordance with the proposals in the British draft convention,
should take place during the probationary period, and since the new
force was to number 200,000 instead of the 100,000 long-service men
permitted to Germany by the Peace Treaty, it was recognized that the
change implied a certain increase in the armaments which Germany
was allowed to possess. In the French view, however, there could